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adjudged sounder than that of Ranms, but it was less
trumpeted, and comparatively little known.1

There is a sense in which Aristotle has never been
overthrown: the old c Organon' keeps its place beside'
the new as a map of the processes of the mind: the
' Politics' and the c Ethics/ which did so much to mould
the thought of Hooker, and left their stamp on the
* De Augmentis,' share, and fortunately share, with
' The Republic' a commanding influence even over the
speculations of the nineteenth century. The usurpation
of Aristotle over a domain not his by right, a usur-
pation maintained by his followers rather than himself,
was brought to a close, not by argument, but by the
revelation of facts with -which the old formulas were
manifestly inadequate to deal. The latter part of the
sixteenth century was as rife in inventions as in change.
History and Jurisprudence were having a new birth in
the works of Machiavel, Guicciardini, and Boclin. The
results of western and eastern voyages were being re-
corded in the maps of Ortelius and Mercator, and in the
books of travel by Eamusio, Hakluyt, and Joseph
d'Acosta, which brought their tributes of observation,
to the c Globus Intellectualis.' The extension of Geog-
raphy giving a stimulus to Geodosy, suggested Casmann's
1 Problemata Marina,7 the attempt of Chrysogonus to
form a theory of " The Tides," and that of the physician
Fernelius (1550-1558) to determine anew the magnitude
of the earth. The progress of medicine in particular,

1 Aconcio, Contio, or Aconzio, lived during a considerable part of
Ms life in England ; but Bacon does not appear to have heard of" lus
work.